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Cultivation of the Tea-Plant. 





Prater II. 


THE tree, or rather shrub, from the leaves of which 
that refreshing and now indispensable beverage called 
Trea is made, is a native of China and Japan, in 
which countries alone it is cultivated for use. It is 
an evergreen, somewhat resembling the myrtle in 
appearance, and grows to a height varying between 
three and six feet. It is capable of enduring great 
variations of climate, being cultivated alike in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, where the heat is at times 
almost insupportable to the natives; and around the 
walls of Pekin, where the winter is, not unfrequently, 
as severe as in the north of Europe. The best sorts, 
Vor II. 








Gathering the Leaves of the Tea-P.ant. 


however, are the production of a more temperate cli- 
mate ; the finest teas are said to be grown in the pro- 
vince of Nanking, occupying nearly the middle sta- 
tion between‘the twu extremes mentioned above ; and 
the greatest portion of what is brought to the Canton 
market, and sold to the European merchants, is the 
produce of the hilly, but populous and industrious. 
province of Fokien, situated on the sea-coast to the 
north-east of Canton. It appears to thrive best in 
valleys, or on the sloping banks of hills, exposed to 
the southern sun, and especially on the banks of rivers 
or rivulets, 
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The first European writer who mentions tea is 
Giovanni Botero, an eminent Italian author, who pub- 
lished a treatise, about the year 1590, on the causes 


of the magnificence and greatness of cities. He 
does not mention tea by name, but he describes it in 
* such a manner, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
“ The Chinese,” he says, “havea herb, out of which 
they press a delicate juice, which serves them for 
drink, instead of wine: it also preserves their health, 
and frees them from all those evils which the immo- 
derate use of wine produces among us.” 

The tea-plant is propagated from the seed, and the 
manner of sowing it is represented in Plate I. 

Holes are drilled in the ground at equal distances, 
and in regular rows; into each hole the planter 
throws as many as six, or even a dozen seeds, not 
above a fifth part of the seed planted being expected 
to grow. While coming to maturity, they are care- 
fully watered ; and though, when once out of the 
ground, they would continue to vegetate without 
further care, the more industrious cultivators annually 
manure the ground, and clear the crop from weeds. 

Amongst other stories relative to the tea-tree, it 
has been said that some of the finest specimens grow 
on the precipitous declivities of rocky mountains, 
where it is too difficult or too dangerous for human 
beings to gather them ; and that the Chinese, in order 
to procure them, pelt a race of monkeys, which in- 
habit these inapproachable recesses, with stones, pro- 
voking them to return the compliment with a shower 
of tea-branches. This story, however, refutes itself : 
the tea-plant, whose leaves are worth gathering for 
home use or for commerce, is a cultivated, not a wild 
plant; and where man could not approach to gather, 
he certainly could neither sow, water, nor manure. 

The leaves of the tea-plant are not fit for gathering 
until the third year, at which period they are in 
their prime, and most plentiful. When about seven 
years old, the shrub has generally grown to about 
the height of a man, and its leaves become few and 
coarse: it is then generally cut down to the stem, 
which, in the succeeding summer, produces an exu- 
berant crop of fresh shoots and leaves; this opera- 
tion, however, is sometimes deferred till the plant is 
ten years old. 

The process of gathering the tea, as represented in 
Plate II. is one of great nicety and importance. Each 
leaf is plucked separately from the stalk ; the hands 
of the gatherer are kept carefully clean, and, in col- 
lecting some of the fine sorts, he hardly ventures to 
breathe on the plant. Ata place called Udsi, in the 
island of Japan, is a mountain, the climate of which 
is supposed to be particularly congenial to the growth 
of tea, and the whole crop which grows upon it is 
reserved for the sole use and disposal of the emperor. 
A wide and deep ditch round the base of the moun- 
tain prevents all access, except to the appointed 
guardians of its treasures. The shrubs are carefully 
cleansed of dust, and protected from any inclemency 
of the weather. The labourers who collect the leaves, 

are obliged, for some weeks previous, to abstain from 
all gross food, lest their breath or perspiration might 
injure the flavour; they wear fine gloves while at 
work, and during that period bathe two or three 
times a day. 

Notwithstanding the tediousness of such an opera- 
tion, a labourer ean frequently collect from four to 
ten, or even fifteen pounds a day. Three or four of 
these gatherings take place during the season; viz., 
towards the end of February or beginning of March; 
in April or May ; towards the middle of June; and 
in August. From the first gathering, which consists 
of the very young and tender leaves only, the most 
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valuable teas are manufactured; viz.,the green tea 
called Gunpowder, and the black tea called Pekoe. 
The produce of this first gathering is also denominated 
in China, Imperial tea, probably because where the 

shrub is not cultivated with a view to supplying the 

demands of the Canton market, it is reserved, either 

in obedience to the law, or on account of its superior 

value, for the consumption of the emperor and his 

court. From the second and third crops, are manu- 

factured the green teas called in our shops Hyson and 

Imperial, and the black teas denominated Souchong 
and Congou. The light and inferior leaves separated 

from the Hyson by winnowing, form atea called Hyson- 

skin, much in demand by the Americans, who are also 
the largest general purchasers of green teas. On the 
other hand, some of the choicest and tenderest leaves 
of the seeond gathering, are frequently mixed with 
those of the first. From the fourth crop is manu- 
factured the coarsest species of black tea called Bohea ; 
and this crop is mixed with an inferior tea, grown in 
a district called Woping, near Canton; together with 
such tea as remained unsold in the market of the last 
season. 

Owing to the minute division of land in China, 
there can be few, if any, large tea-growers ; the plan- 
tations are small, and the business of them carried 
on by the owner and his own family, who carry the 
produce of each picking immediately to market, where 
it is disposed of to a class of persons whose business 
it is to collect and dry the leaves, ready for the 
Canton tea-merchants. 

The process of drying, which should commence as 
soon as possible after the leaves have been gathered, 
differs according to the quality of the tea. Some 
are only exposed under a shed to the sun’s rays, and 
frequently turned. The process represented in the 
next cut, and which we shall now explain, is supposed 
to apply only to the green teas. 

A drying-house, as represented in Plate III., will 
contain from five to ten or twenty small furnaces, 
on the top of each of which is a flat-bottomed and 
shallow iron pan; there is also a long, low table, 
covered with mats, on which the leaves are spread 
and rolled, after they have gone through the first 
stage of the process, which we may call baking. 
When the pans are heated to the proper temperature, 
a few pounds of fresh-gathered leaves are placed 
upon them : the fresh and juicy leaves crack as they 
touch the pan, and it is the bisiness of the operator 
to stir and shift them about as rapidly as possible, 
with his bare hands, until they become too hot to be 
touched without pain. At this moment, he takes off 
the leaves with a kind of shovel, like a fan, and pours 
them on the mats before the rollers, who, taking them 
up by small quantities at a time, roll them in the 
palms of their hands, in one direction only ; while 
assistants with fans are employed to fan the leaves, 
in order that they may be the quicker cooled, and re- 
tain their curl the longer. To secure the complete 
evaporation of all moisture from the leaves, as well as 
the stability of their curl, the operation of drying 
and rolling is repeated two or three times, or even 
oftener, if necessary,—the pans being, on each suc- 
eessive occasion, less and less heated, and the whole 
process performed with increasing slowness and cau- 
tion. The leaves are then separated into their several 
classes, and stored away for domestic use or for sale. 
It was, at one time, supposed that the green teas were 
dried on copper pans, and that they owed their fine 
green colour to that circumstance, which was also 

said to render a free use of them noxious to the 
human frame ; but this idea is now held to be with- 
out any foundation, the most accurate experiments 
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having failed in detecting the slightest particle of cop- 
per in the infusion. 

After the tea has been thus gathered by the culti- 
vator, and cured and assorted by those who, for 
want of a better name, we may call Tea-collectors, it 
is finally sold to the “'Tea-merchants” of Canton, 
who complete the manufacture by mixing and gar- 
bling the different qualities, in which women and 
children are chiefly employed : the tea then receives 
a last drying, is divided according to quality, packed 
in chests, and made up into parcels of from one hun- 
dred to six hundred chests each, which are stamped 
with the name of the district, grower, and manufac- 
turer, and called, from a Chinese word, meaning seal 
or stamp, Cops. 

The use of tea as a beverage in China is of an anti- 
quity beyond record, and is as universal as it is ancient ; 
from the emperor to the lowest peasant or labourer, all 
alike drink tea, varying only in quality. That consumed 
by the common people must, however, be not only of 
an inferior class, but very weak ; as the native attend- 
ants on Lord Macartney’s embassy were continually 
begging the refuse leaves, which had been already 
used by the English, because, after pouring fresh water 
over them, they obtained a better beverage than what 
they had usually an opportunity of enjoying. On the 
other hand, some tea presented by the emperor Kien- 
Long to Lord Macartney was found to want some- 
what of the astringency which the British tea-drinker 
is accustomed to look for and to value in the infusion. 

Thrice at least in the day every Chinese drinks tea, 
but all who enjoy the means have recourse to the re- 
freshing beverage much more frequently ; it is the 
constant offering to a guest, and forms a portion of 
every sacrifice to their idols. It is made in China as 
with us, by pouring boiling water on the dried leaves ; 
but the Chinese use neither milk nor sugar. 

Mr. Ellis, in an account of one of Lord Amherst’s 
visits of ceremony to Kwang, a mandarin of high 
rank, says, “ The tea served round was that only 
used on occasions of ceremony, called Yu-tien: it 
was a small-leafed highly-flavoured green tea, In 
Lord Amherst’s and Kwang’s cups there was a thin 
perforated silver plate, to keep the leaves down, and 
let the infusion pass through. The cups used by the 
Mandarins of rank, in form, resemble coffee-cups, 
and are placed in a wooden or metal saucer, shaped 
like the Chinese boats.” 

From Mr. Ellis’s Journal we also transcribe the 
following passage, descriptive of a plantation, and of 
the Chinese method of irrigation. ‘‘ Our walk led 
us through a valley, where we saw, for the first time, 
the tea-plant. It is a beautiful shrub, resembling a 
myrtle, with a yellow flower extremely fragrant. The 
plantations were not here of any extent, and were 
either surrounded by small fields of cther cultivation, 
or placed in detached spots ; we also saw the ginger 
in small patches, covered with a frame-work to pro- 
tect it from the birds. Irrigation is conducted by a 
chain-pump, worked by the hand, capable, I think, 
of being employed in England with advantage. An 
axle, with cogs, is fixed at each end of the trough, 
over which the flat boards pass; at the end of the 
uppermost axle cross-bars are attached, serving as a 
wheel ; to these again handles are fixed, which the 
man works, using each hand alternately. The labour 
is light. and the quantity of water raised considerable. 
The view frum the top of the mountain repaid the 
labour of ascent. The scene was in the true moun- 
tain style, reck above rock in endless and sublime 
variety. This wildness was beautifully contrasted by 
the cultivation of the valleys, speckled with white 
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from the low grounds by the peasants, and on our 
descent were received by a crowd, who followed us 
with shouts, that might, had it not been for their 
subsequent civility in offering us tea, have been mis- 
taken for imsolence ; as it was, they certainly were 
merely the rude expressions of astonishment.” 

In Japan, where tea is also a beverage common 
to most classes of persons, they reduce it to a fine 
powder, which they place before the company, in a 
box forming part of the tea-equipage. The cups 
being filled with warm water, the powdered tea is 
taken from the box, on the point of a knife, and 
thrown into the cups, which are then handed to the 
company. 

It remains only to give a short account of the in- 
troduction of tea into England, and of the progress 
of a trade, which to use the words of Mr. M‘Culloch, 
is, considering its late rise, and present magnitude, the 
most extraordinary phenomenon in the history of 
commerce. The Dutch are said to have brought tea 
to Europe early in the seventeenth century, but there 
is no trace of its being known in this country until 
after 1650; in 1660 it is coupled with coffee, chocolate, 
and sherbet, in an act imposing a duty of eight-pence 
a gallon on all quantities of these liquors sold in 
coffee-houses. That it was, however, in no very exten- 
sive demand, even among people of fashion, and as a 
foreign luxury, may be conjectured from a memoran- 
dum of Pepys, who says in his Diary, “ 25th Septem- 
ber, 1661, I sent for a cup of tea, a China drink, of 
which I had never drunk before.” 

Three years after, two pounds two ounces of it were 
considered a present which it was not unworthy the 
king (Charles the Second) to receive from the East 
India Company, and in 1667 that company, for the 
first time, gave an order to their agents to send some 
on their account, to England, limiting the order, how- 
ever, to one jundred pounds of the best that could be got. 
The price of some brought frora Holland about this 
time by the Earls of Arlington and Ossory, distin- 
guished noblemen of the court of Charles the Second, 
is said to have been 60s. a pound. 

The tea trade of England did not make much 
progress during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the importation between the years 1700 and 
1710, amounted to less than 800,000 pounds. It 
was still a scarce luxury, confined to the wealthy: it 
was made in small pots of the most costly china, 
holding not more than half a pint, and drunk out of 
cups whose capacity scarcely exceeded that of a large 
table-spoon. It is probably to this period, or some- 
what later, that we may refer the anecdote, if true, 
of the country lady, who receiving as a present; a 
small quantity of tea, in total ignorance of its real 
use, looked upon it as some outlandish vegetable, 
boiled it until she thought it was tender, and then, 
throwing away the water, endeavoured to eat the 
leaves. 

Those of our readers who may wish for more 
information respecting the progress of this important 
trade than our limits enable us to give, will find it in 
M‘Cuttocn's Dictionary of Commerce, to which valu- 
able work we are indebted for some of the materials 
of this paper. We have only room to add, that, 
in the century between 1710 and 1810, the teas 
imported into this country, amounted to upwards of 
750 millions of pounds, of which more than than 630 
millions were sold for home consumption ; between 
1810 and 1828, the total importation exceeded 427 
millions of pounds, being on an average between 
twenty-three and twenty-four millions a year; and 
in 1831, the quantity imported, was 26,043,223 
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Prate III. 
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Drying ana Rolling the Green Tea. 








Prate IV. 


POPULAR LITERATURE. 


EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE CHICHESTER 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


By tas DEAN OF CHICHESTER, rne Presipenr. 


Tue Lecturer, after detailing the process by which 
literature has gradually become cheap and accessible 
to all orders of society, proceeds to say : 

“It is not, at present, a question, whether this 
state of things was to have been desired, or to have 
been deprecated. It is perfectly in vain for any man, 
however elevated or powerful, to offer the feeble re- 
sistance of his single strength to the course and 
impulse of events. But, for myself, I confess that 
(with certain restrictions and cautions, to which I 
shall presently allude) I cannot consider this state of 
things as at all to be regretted. 

“As a general question, ignorance must ever be. 
considered as an evil, knowledge as a good ; and, in 
proportion as the former is circumscribed, and the 
latter diffused, so much is gained to the great cause 
of human improvement and happiness. Stili less 
can the extension of knowledge be lamented, in respect 
to the cause of religion and morality. So long as 








Final Process of Mixing the Tea. 


truth 1s elicited, illustrated, and confirmed, we, who 
believe the religion that we profess, and the morality 
whose principles we acknowledge, both to stand on 
the basis of truth, cannot but rejoice. It must, also, 
be a matter of gratification, that the faculties with 
which God has endowed mankind should be culti- 
vated and improved in the greatest number of per- 
sons. The imagination, the memory, the reason, are 
the gift of our common Creator ; nor can any one of 
these faculties be neglected or disused, without dero- 
gating from the perfect man, exactly as he is dete- 
riorated, if any of his bodily powers—his eye or his 
ear—were obstructed in the exercise of its proper 
functions. 

“It surely must also happen that intellectual culti- 
vation will, in many instances, call men off from gross 
and vulgar gratifications ; will soften their ferocity, 
and curb their violent passions. Neither does it ne- 
cessarily follow, that mental improvement will render 
them unfit or indisposed for performing those labo- 
rious offices, which indigence imposes on the great 
mass of mankind. Men pique themselves, not on 
what they possess in common with others, but on 
what exempts them from the ordinary herd, Were 
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reading and writing universal, were the minds of all 
cultivated and improved, men would no more be vain 
of such accomplishments, than they now are vain of 
being able to walk or to see. 

“Tt still remains a fact, that may be confirmed by 
reference to authentic documents, that the greatest 
number of crimes is committed by the ignorant ; and it 
isalso a truth, proved by experience, that the cultivation 
of the working classes has produced numerous cases 
of individuals, whose talents have been called forth, 
whose minds have been expanded, and who have 
been rendered happier and better by education, with- 
out their having been in the slightest degree unfitted 
for the duties of their humble station. 

“ I might cite the names of Struthers, of Millhouse, 
of Jones, of Colling. But I should be unpardonable 
in travelling so far from home, when our own city 
can, at this moment, afford the living instance of an 
individual*, who has_ successfully cultivated the 
poetical talents which Providence has given him; 
who has endured the trial of praise from the illus- 
trious and the talented, without contracting a single 
habit unsuitable to his station in life; and who has 
made his cultivated intellect serve only as a means of 
maintaining a family, of affording to himself a solace 
and recreation from toil, and of delighting his mind 
with the bright and fair creations of the imagina- 
tion.” 


THE SEVERE FROST OF 1684. 
[Extract from Evetyn’s Diary.] 


Jan, 24.—“ Tue Frost continuing more and more se- 
vere, the Thames, before London, was still planted 
with booths in formal streets, all sorts of trades and 
shops, furnished and full of commodities, even to a 
printing-press, where the people and ladies took a 
fancy to have their names printed, and the day and 
the year set down, when printed on the Thames: this 
humour took so universally, that it was estimated the 
printer gained five pounds a-day, for printing a line 
only, at sixpence a name, besides what he got by 
ballads, &c. Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
Temple, and from other stairs to and fro, as in the 
streets ; sleds, sliding with skaites, a bull-baiting, 
horse and coach-races, puppet-plays and interludes, 
cooks, tippling, and other lewd places ; so that it 
seemed to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on 
the water ; whilst it was a severe judgment on the 
land, the trees not only splitting as if lightning-struck, 
but men and cattle perishing in divers places, and 
the very seas so locked up with ice, that no vessels 
could stir out or come in. The fowls, fish, and birds, 
and all our exotic plants and greens, universally pe- 
rishing. Many parks of deer were destroyed; and 
all sorts of fuel so dear, that there were great con- 
tributions to keep the poor alive. Nor was this severe 
weather much less intense in most parts of Europe, 
even as far as Spain in the most southern tracts. 

“ London, by reason of the excessive coldness of 
ithe air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so filled 
with the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal, that hardly 
‘could any one see across the streets, and this, filling 
the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly ob- 
‘structed the breast, so as one could scarcely breathe. 
‘There was no water to be had from the pipes and 
engines ; nor could the brewers and divers other 
tradesmen work, and every moment was full of dis- 
astrous incidents.” 

It appears, by the following extract from an old 
MS. account-book of a parish in the city, of sums 
expended, that, in consequence of the distress occa- 


* Charles Crocker, a shoemaker, author of the Vale of Ubscurity, 
‘and other very pleasing Poems, 
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sioned to the poor by this frost, a King’s Letter was 
issued for their relief :— 

1684. Collected on ye 13 and 20 of Jany by vertue of his 
Mties letter for y® releefe of ye poore people in distress by 
reason of ye extreame hard weather ye some of thirty-two 
pounds and tenn shillings. L. xxxii. x 


DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness is the parent of idleness; Poverty is the offspring of 
idleness. The drunkard’s work is little, but his expenses are 
great.——Dnr. Jounson. 


WE proved, very lately, the healthiness of Great Bri- 
tain, by the best of tests—the length of life which 
Englishmen enjoy over the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, provided they take no desperate courses to 
shorten their existence. We have now to contrast 
this pleasing statement, by pointing out one of the 
great and besetting sins of the land—one which, from 
its prevalence, brings with it, more than any other, the 
greatest mass of sorrow, wretchedness, and crime, 
We speak of drunkenness, and of drunkenness of the 
most dangerous kind, and which is brought on by the 
abuse not simply of intoxicating, but of poisonous 
liquors *. 

Those who are most fatally and obstinately attached 
to this vice, must, in some interval of reflection (for 
such moments will occur), admit that the use of 
ardent spirits has both corrupted their minds, and 
weakened their bodies—thus destroying both vigour 
and virtue at the same moment. The unhappy sub- 
ject is rendered both too idle, and too feeble for work. 
So that while drinking makes man poor by the pre- 
sent expense, it disables him from retrieving the ill 
consequences by subsequent industry. 

Dr. Willan, in his Reports on the Diseases in London, 
states his conviction, that “‘ considerably more than 
one-eighth of all the deaths which take place in the 
metropolis, in persons above twenty years old, hap- 
pen prematurely, through excess in drinking spirits.” — 
“ Some,” he adds, “ after repeated fits of derange- 
ment, expire in a sudden and violent phrensy. Same 
are hurried out of the world by apoplexies ; others 
perish by the slower process of jaundice, dropsy, in- 
ternal ulcers, and mortification in the limbs.” 

Our present object is to show the REsuLTs, the 
fatal results of drunkenness, as they affect, at the pre- 
sent moment, the good order and well-being of society. 
Our facts and statements are derived from a valuable 
body of Evidence annexed to a “ Report of the House 
of Commons, on the Observance of the Lord’s Day ;” 
for it happens, that amongst the many bad conse- 
quences of drinking, none is more striking than the 
desecration of the Sabbath, both by the drunkard him- 
self, and all who administer to his miserable passion. 


Doeror Joun RicHarp Farre. 


Iconsider that the use of spirits has greatly increased 
the diseases of the lower classes, and at the same time 
tended to demoralize their minds. 

Are you acquainted generally with the habits, and 
wishes, and inclinations, and the general dispositions of the 
lower orders of the people, from your practice ? In all 
classes; and during the earlier period of my life, as the 
physician of a public medical institution, I had the charge 
of the poor in one of the most populous districts of Lon- 
don. I have now been engaged in Great Britain in the 
study and practice of medicine forty years, and during that 
period, I have had an opportunity of seeing the destructive 
effects of spirits on all classes, on a large scale ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying it is the great enemy of the British 
constitution. 

* In the year 1830, the home consumption duty on spirits was 
paid, in England alone, on upwards of twelve millions and a half of 
galions, of which quantity, upwards of seven millions and a half were 
British. It is known that by different processes, the quantity of raw 
spirits is increased very largely—the before-mentioned quantity, there- 
fore, great as it is, ig yery far indeed below the amount cons 
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Mr. Jonn Wontner, Keeper of Newgate. 


I consider, that the allowing public-houses and the gin- 
shops to be kept open before Divine Service in the morning 
causes a greater breach of the Sabbath than almost any 
thing else. In my immediate neighbourhood, I see them 
at five, six, seven, eight, and nine o'clock in the morning, 
coming out of the houses in a state of disgraceful inebria- 
tion. 

So that, in point of fact, the law permitting the public- 
houses to remain open until the hours of divine service, 
gives the opportunity to many to get into such a state of in- 
toxication, that they are quite unfit for the religious duties 
of the day; is not that so? Quite ; they are indisposed 
to it also. 

In your experience, have you found these gin-shops to be 
the source of almost all the crime in the metropolis ?—— 
I have found prisoners innumerable, I may say, as to whom 
the love of drink, and the fault of being able to obtain it at 
so cheap a rate, has been the ruin of them, and the cause 
of bringing them to distress. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Tyier, Rector of St. Giles’s. 


There are many families of the lower class of English 
mechanics and labourers, which I know from my own 
knowledge to be truly religious, and within their sphere 
very exemplary ; but they, especially the younger branches 
of their families, are now more than ever exposed to the 
worst sort: of temptation in the streets, and round the doors 
of gin-shops and public-houses. It is lamentable to see the 
number, of young girls especially, to whom the present 

in-shops give such facilities for their wicked doings as 
they never had before. 

Drunkenness has been lamentably on the increase ; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of myself and those inhabit- 
ants who act with me, great outrages are constantly taking 
place whilst we are going to church and returning. I ear- 
nestly press on the gentry in my parish, not to use their 
carriages to come to church on Sundays, but the dreadful 
scenes of intoxication and debauchery to which they are 
exposed, as they walk along the street, quite disarm me 
in this respect. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee 
the observations that you have made, applicable to the ob- 
servance of the Lord's-day ? I have been most painfully 
reminded of the habits of drunkenness, dissipation, and 
profligacy, prevailing on Saturday night and Sunday, in a 
degree far more lamentable than through the rest of the 
week. The cases of cholera are reported to me, as chairman 
of the Board of Health, in writing every evening, and by 
an officer every morning. The cases of cholera on Sunday 
and Monday, generally exceed those of any other day, 
sometimes two-fold, at others four-fold, ten-fold, and even 
as fourteen to one. 


Tue Hon. anp Rev. Gerarp T. Nozt, Curate of 
Richmond. 
Drunkenness is a vice which accelerates pauperism 
beyond every other; make a man drink, and you bring 
him soon upon the parish: 


Mr. GeorcE Wi1son, formerly Overseer of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. 

Will you have the goodness to describe what scenes 
have been exhibited on the Sabbath morning in your 
parish ? I should say that drunkenness, and riot, and 
debauchery, on the Sabbath morning, exceeded the whole 
aggregate of the week besides, in Tothill-street, Broadway, 
Strutton-ground, and those low parts of Westminster. 

Then people who assemble on Sunday morning do not 
assemble merely for the purpose of marketing ? No, not 
merely for that purpose, the streets are very much impeded 
by a number of persons making their purchases, but the 
number is certainly greatly increased by drunken persons, 
male and female, who are turned out of the public-houses. 
It would be impossible for myself and my family to attend 
the church in the Broadway ; I have attempted sometimes 
to take my family there; I have six children, and it is not 
safe for their persons to approach the church, for at eleven 
in the morning the public-houses are discharged of their 
contents, and the great proportion of the people who come 
out of them, are ina state of beastly intoxication ; mecha- 
nics, labourers, prostitutes, and thieves, who are quarrelling, 
and sometimes fighting, and talking in the most obscene 
manner; I cannot permit my children or female servants 
to come in contact with the horrid scene ; and it ill fits the 
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mind, even of myself, for those devotional feelings which 
are essential when we approach the house of God. 

I would beg to state, from the observation I have made, 
and particularly during the time I was in office, that the 
scenes of drunkenness appeared to me to commence from 
the period of the mechanic receiving his pay on the Sa- 
turday night; he would frequent the public-houses on the 
Saturday night, and get a stimulus, and then he would 
wait for the opening of the public-houses on Sunday morn- 
ing, when he completed his intoxication by church-time, 
and then fall into the hands of women of the lowest 
class, by whom all these houses are filled; he is taken by 
them to their haunts, where, if he has any property, the 
work of destruction is completed, and on Monday morning 
he is unfit to attend to his usual avocations, frequently gets 
discharged, and subsequently applies to the parish for relief. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker, Superintendent of the C., or St. James's 
Division of Police, describing the evils resulting from 
what are called pay-tables, at public-houses, where work- 
people are, most improperly, paid by some persons, instead 
of at their masters’ work-shops, says :— 

These poor wretches, who have been standing or waiting 

an hour or two in the public-house, have become three parts 

intoxicated ; the foreman then comes; he pays them their 
wages, stops out of that for their week's drinking, which he 
answers the publican for, and they can drink as much as 
they like, so that they do not go beyond their wages; and 
these men thus deprive their children and their wives of 
three parts of what they earn during the week. The wife 
comes to the public-house; she gets nothing whatever of 
the wages. In the course of an hour or two, one of them 
is carried by my police, in a state of insensibility, perhaps 
followed by one or two of his companions, and he has 
perhaps a few halfpence, or a few shillings in his pocket, 
and it is stated by his companions, that he received so and 
so, and he had so much when he received his wages, and he 
has lost all but these few halfpence or shillings; he is 
locked up during the night; on the Sunday morning I 
release him. This is the main-spring of the disorder, and 
the debauchery, and I may say also, the immoral acts. In 
the division, it is altogether dreadful; the scenes which 
spring from the disorder of those public-houses. Then his 
companions come, and perhaps his wife comes in the morn- 
ing, to see by the books what was found upon him, and per- 
haps there are a few halfpence only, and he has been ei ‘jer 
robbed, or spent away all the rest of his week's earnings, 
and the wife begins to cry out, and says, there are so many 
children, and there is not a loaf of bread in the house, and 
perhaps she will scramble together a few halfpence on the § 
Sunday to go to provide what she can for the children and | 
herself during the Sunday. H.M. 





Tue study of literature nourishes youth, entertains old 
age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is delightful at 
home, unobtrusive abroad, deserts us not by day nor by 
night, in journeying nor in retirement.——CIcErRo. 


OssERVATION and instruction, reading and conversation, | 
may furnish us with ideas, but it is the labour and me- 
ditation of our own thoughts which must render them 
either useful or valuable. 


Hasty conclusions are the mark of a fool: a wise man 
doubteth, a fool rageth, and is confident: the novice saith, 
I am sure that it is so; the better learned answers, Perad- 
venture it may be so, but I prithee inquire. Some men 
are drunk with fancy, and mad with opinion. It is a little 
learning, and but a little, which makes men conclude has- 
tily. Experience and humility teach modesty and fear. 
——JrREMY TAYLOR. 


Fortune is like the market, where many times if you can 
stay a little, the price will fall: at other times she turneth 
the handle of the bottle first to be received, and after, the 
belly, which it is hard to clasp. There is no greater wisdom 
than well to time the beginnings and onsets of things.—— 
Bacon. 


No man can be provident of his time, who is not prudent 
in the choice of his company.—JEREMY TAYLor. 


IpteNgss travels veiy leisurely, and Poverty soon over 
takes her.——H unter, 
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ORIGIN OF PROPERTY. 


Tue first objects of Property were the fruits which 
aman gathered, and the wild animals he caught ; 
next to these, the tents and houses which he built, 
the tools he made use of to catch or prepare his food ; 
and afterwards, weapons of war and offence. Many 
of the savage tribes in North America, have advanced 
no farther than this, yet; for they are said to reap 
their harvest, and return the produce of their market 
with foreigners, into the common hoard or treasury 
of the tribe. 

Flocks and herds of tame animals soon become 
property ; Adel, the second son of Adam, was a keeper 
of sheep; sheep and oxen, camels and asses, com- 
posed the wealth of the Jewish Patriarchs, as they do 
still of the Modern Arabs. As the world was first 
peopled in the East, where there existed a great 
scarcity of water, wells probably were next made 
Property ; as we learn, from the frequent and serious 
mention of them in the Old Testament, and conten- 
tions and treaties about them, and, from its being 
recorded, among the most memorable achievements 
of very eminent men, that they dug or discovered 
a well. 

Land, which is now so important a part of property, 
which alone our laws call real property, and regard 
upon all occasions with such peculiar attention, was 
probably not made property in any country till long 
after the institution of many other species of pro- 
perty ; that is, till the country became populous, and 
tillage began to be thought of. The first partition of 
an estate which we read of, was that which took 
place between Abram and Lot: and was one of the 
simplest imaginable: “If thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

There are no traces of property in land in Cesar’s 
account of Britain: but /ittle of it in the History of 
the Jewish Patriarchs ; none of it found among the 
Nations of North America ; the Scythians are expressly 
said to have appropriated their cattle and houses, 
but to have left their land in common. 

Property in immoveables continued, at first, no 
longer than the occupation, that is, so long as a 
man’s family continued in possession of a cave, or his 
flocks depastured upon a neighbouring hill—no one 
attempted, or thought he had a right to disturb, or 
drive them out ; but when the man quitted the cave, 
or changéd his pasture, the first who found them 
unoccupied, entered upon them by the same title as 
his predecessors : and made way, in his turn, for any 
one that happened to succeed him. All more per- 
manent property in land, was probably posterior to 
civil government and to laws : and, therefore, settled 
by these, or according to the will of the reigning 
chief. PALEY. 


Upon A MAn s_EEPING——I do not more wonder at any 
man’s art, than at his who professes to think of nothing ; 
end I do not a little marvel at that man who says he can 
sleep without a dream; for the mind of man is a restless 
thing; and though it give the body leave to repose itself, 
as knowing it is a mortal and earthly piece, yet itself being 
a spirit, and therefore active, and indefatigable, is ever in 
motion. Give me a sea that moves not, a sun that shines 
hot, an open eye that sees not, and I shall yield there may 
be a reasonable soul that works not. It is possible that 
through a natural or accidental stupidity, a man may not 
perceive his own thoughts (as someiimes the eye or ear 
may be distracted, not to discern his own objects); but, in 
the mean time, he thinks that, whereof he cannot give an 
account ; like as we many times dream, when we cannot 
report our fancy. Since my mind will needs be ever work- 
ing, it shall be my care that it may always be well em- 
ployed.——Bisnop Haut. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
BY JOHN BYRON, M.A. 


A HERMIT there was, and he lived in a grot, 

And the way to be happy, they said he had got, 

As I wanted to learn it, I went to his cell, 

And when I came there, the old hermit said, “ Well, 
Young man, by your looks, you want something, I see, 
Now tell me the business that brings you to me?” 


“The way to be happy, they say you have got, 
And as I want to learn it, I've come to your grot. 
Now I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan, 
That you'll write it me down, as plain as you can.” 
Upon which the old hermit went to his pen, 

And brought me this note when he came back again. 


“Tis being, and doing, and having, that make 
All the pleasures and pains of which beings partake, 
To be what God pleases,—to do a man’s best, 

And to have a good heart—is the way to be blest.” 





Tuat prudence which the world teaches, and a quick sus- 
ceptibility of private interest, will direct us to shun need- 
less enmities; since there is no man whose kindness we 
may not some time want, or by whose malice we may not 
some time suffer. JOHNSON. 





THE SURINAM TOAD. 


Or all the species of Toad, there is perhaps none more 
disgusting in appearance, or more curious in its his- 
tory than that shown in the annexed figure. It is 
found in great numbers in Surinam, and other places 
in the warmer latitudes, as well as in both North 
and South America. The peculiarity for which it is 
most remarkable, consists in the extraordinary man- 
ner in which its young are hatched. After the female 
has deposited her spawn, her partner places portions 
of it, with the assistance of his fore-paws, upon her 
back ; she then takes to the water, and those parts 
on which the spawn is laid begin soon to swell, and 
the egg becomes attached to her skin, while a thin 
film is spread over it; the spots, containing her 
future young, appearing like round projections. By 
degrees a small hole is formed in the back of the 
mother for each of the eggs, and in these chambers, 
protected by their filmy covering, the young undergo 
all their changes of form, the parent, in the mean 
time, never quitting the water. To explain these 
changes, it will be only necessary to describe those 
that take place in the common toad of England. 

The eggs of the toad are found, in large masses, 
in stagnant waters, covered with a kind of jelly, and 
may be easily distinguished from those of the frog, 
which appear in long strings, like so many rows of 
pearls, with a black spot in the centre of each. This 
black speck in the egg of both animals, by degrees, 
enlarges, and becomes at length of the size of a pea, 
with a black thread, like a tail, attached to it. The 
jelly-like covering, on which the young one feeds, 
becomes gradually thinner, and at length bursts, and 
the young toad begins its life in the water, in the 
form of a tadpole. When it has first left the egg, 
that part which forms the head has small black 
fringes attached to either side, and with these it is 
supposed to breathe ; these fringes soon disappear, 
and it then breathes by means of gills, in the same 
manner as a fish ; it remains in this form for several 
weeks, feeding, as most fishes do, upon any animal 
substances that come within its reach: it is soon, 
however, destined to undergo another and most ex- 
traordinary change. At the hinder part of the black 
mass that looks like its head, two legs appear, and, if 
carefully examined, two others may be seen in front, 
but underneath the skin; the tail also becomes 
shorter, and at last disappears ; the forelegs are set 
at liberty; a horny beak, which, till now, had 
covered the extremity of the nose, falls off, the open- 
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The Surinam Toad. 


ing Of the gills is closed, and the perfect animal ap- 
pears ; it is no longer able to breathe while under 
water, it refuses all dead animal substances, and 
seeks the land, to hunt insects for its living. 

The toad is distinguished from the frog, by its 
clumsier appearance, and sluggish crawling move- 
ments ; its body is covered with small pimples, from 
which, when alarmed, a fetid humour flows, capable, 
in the instance of the Surinam toad, of blistering the 
skin when applied to it; but which has been impro- 
perly considered poisonous. The most probable use 
of this liquid is to moisten the body of the animal 
when exposed to the heat of the sun, the warmth of 
whose rays would otherwise render its skin so dry as 
to prevent its movement, and in the end cause its 
death. Disgusting, however, as this creature appears, 
the negroes in Surinam will eat the hinder legs of 
the species figured in our engraving. In winter, these 
animals remain torpid in the. mud at the bottom of 
ditches and ponds, and only recover their activity 
when the warmth of the spring has hatched or re- 
stored to animation the numerous tribes of insects on 
which they feed. Toads are known to reach a very 
great age. 

Pennant, in his British Zoology, gives a curious 
account of a toad’s having lived in a kind of domestic 
state for more than forty years, and of its having 
been in a great degree tamed or reclaimed from its 
natural shyness or desire of concealment; since it 
would always readily come out of its hole at the ap- 
proach of its master and other inmates of the family, 
in order to be fed. It grew to a very large size, and 
was considered as so singular a curiosity, that even 
ladies requested to see the favourite toad, and ad- 
mired its beautiful eyes; it was therefore often placed 
on the table, and fed with various insects, which it 
seized with great quickness, and without seeming to 
be embarrassed by the presence of company. This 
extraordinary animal generally resided in a hole be- 
neath the steps of the house-door fronting the garden ; 
and might probably have survived many years longer, 
had it not been severely wounded by a raven, which 
seized it before it could take refuge im its hole ; and 
notwithstanding it was liberated from its captor, it 
never again enjoyed its usual health, though it con- 
tinued to live for above a year after the accident 
happened. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 


MONDAY, 14th JANUARY. 
Oxford Hilary Term begins. ; 
1742 Edmund Halley, the astronomer, died. __ 
1753 Berkeley, the amiable Bishop of Cloyne, died. 


TUESDAY, 15th. 
Duke of Gloucester, born. 

1559 Queen Elizabeth crowned at Westminster. 

1761 Pondicherry captured by the English; being the last settle- 
ment possessed by the French in the East Indies. 

1795 The Prince.of Orange took refuge in England, on account of 
Holland being occupied by the French army. 

WEDNESDAY, 16th. 

1556 The Emperor Charles the Fifth resigned the Crown of Ger- 
many to his son, Philip, and retired to a monastery. 

1589 M. Bussy-le-Clerc, who had the command of Paris, during its 
siege by Henry the Fourth, sent the Parliament to the Bas- 
tille, where they were fed on bread and water only. 

1794 Edward Gibbon, the historian, died. 

1809 Sir John Moore, K.B., killed at Corunna. 


THURSDAY, 17th. 
1756 Mozart, the great composer, born. 
1792 George Horne, Bishop of Norwich, author of the Commentary 
on the Psalms, &c., died. ., 


FRIDAY, 18th. 
Prisca. Old Twelfth Day. 

1595 Mahomet the Third, succeeding Amurath the Third, Sultan 
of the Turks, put to death, by strangulation, twenty-one of 
his brothers, and ten women. 

1719 Sir Samuel Garth, M.D., author of The Dispensary, died. 

SATURDAY, 19th. 

1472 Copernicus, the astronomer, born. 

1728 William Congreve, the poet, died. 

1736 James Watt, the engineer, born, at Greenock, in Scotland. 

SUNDAY, 20th. 
Seconp SunpDay AFTER EpipHany. 

1327 Edward the Second, King of England, deposed. 

1771 Dissolution of all the Parliaments throughout France ; and 
the Grand Council of the King converted into a Parliament. 

1788 Australia, or New South Wales, begar to be colonized. 

1790 William Howard, the philanthropist, died, at Cherson, in New 


Russia. 
1813 Wieland, the German poet, died. 
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